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BOOK REVIEWS 

NORTH AMERICA 

An Outline for a Chronology of Zuni Ruins. Notes on some Little Colo- 
rado Ruins. Ruins in the White Mountains, Arizona. (Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 
XVIII, parts III, IV, v.) Leslie Spier. New York: 1917, 1918, 
1919. 207-387 pp., 21 figs. 

The Zuni district in west-central New Mexico contains a single 
inhabited village (Zuiii Pueblo) and the ruins of a great number of other 
villages, large and small. Of these ruins certain ones have been identified 
by historiographers as the sites of the "Seven Cities of Cibola," which 
were visited and described by the Spanish conquerors and missionaries 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The majority of the ruins, 
however, are surely prehistoric; and they differ from each other so much 
in the state of their preservation and in their pottery, that there can 
be no doubt that they cover a long stretch of time. The explorations 
in this district, the results of which are presented in the three papers 
under review, were undertaken with two cognate objects in view: first, 
to investigate the relations between the present town of Zuiii and the 
several nearby ruined pueblos which have been attributed to the Zuni 
of the period of the Conquest; second, to study the prehistoric range and 
cultural affinities of the Zuiii. 

Mr. Spier hoped to find such stratified refuse deposits as would enable 
him to reconstruct the culture history of the region with the same cer- 
tainty as has been done in the upper Rio Grande by the study of the 
pottery in the refuse heaps of San Cristobal, San Marcos, and Pecos. 
In this, however, he was disappointed, for it was found that the great 
majority of the sites had been inhabited for short periods only, and that 
consequently there were no refuse deposits deep enough to give a cul- 
tural cross-section including all the types of pottery that are found in the 
various ruins of the valley. At Zuiii Pueblo itself, however, sufficient 
rubbish was found and excavated to prove that there had been changes 
in the pottery during the occupation of that site, and to give the author 
an idea of the nature of those changes. Taking the earliest pottery types 
occurring there as a point of departure, he worked other similar deposits 
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at the ruins Mattsakya and Pinnawa and so was enabled to study the 
pottery changes that took place during a period extending from the 
present day back to a little before the Conquest. 

Armed with this knowledge, he studied the ruins which have been 
believed by the historiographers to be the "Seven Cities of Cibola." 
Of these, he found that Hawwikkuh, Kettcippawa, Kyakkima, and Mat- 
tsakya were actually inhabited in the sixteenth century; Hallonawa, which 
has hitherto been considered historic, is on the contrary, surely prehis- 
toric, the Hallonawa of the chroniclers being in reality the present Zuni; 
this town had, however, been but recently founded at the time of the 
Conquest. Five of the seven "Cities" were thus definitely located on 
archaeological evidence; a sixth, Aquinsa, probably existed, but could 
not be found; Pinnawa was proved by its pottery to be prehistoric. 
This last site was a very useful one, for it contained a considerable 
depth of rubbish, the upper levels of which corresponded in pottery type 
to the lower or prehistoric levels of historic Mattsakya. 

Unfortunately no heaps in other ruins could be found to carry the 
direct sequence of sites further back than the lower levels of Pinnawa 
by stratigraphic evidence. The general trend of the pottery growth was, 
nevertheless, established and so the task of arranging the many other 
sites in chronological sequence was not an altogether hopeless one, 
for the author had determined by studying the percentages of wares 
in the strata of his test sections at Zuni, Mattsakya, and Pinnawa that 
corrugated ware decreased in relative abundance from below upwards. 
He therefore believed that if the decline of corrugated ware was an index 
of the passage of time in the stratified late sites, that it might also be a 
valuable index for the ranking chronologically of the unstratified sites. 
He accordingly arranged his sites on the basis of their percentage of 
corrugated ware. This brought out the fact that there are two groups, 
in each of which corrugated rises from practically zero to fifty per cent, 
or over. Any two samples from the two groups with identical per- 
centages of corrugated ware have, however, radically different wares 
associated with them. In one group the low percentages of corrugated 
are associated with pottery obviously modern; in the other the low 
percentages are found with black-on-white ware ("Slab-house" type) 
which stratified finds in other regions have proved to be a very early 
style. The second group is, therefore, obviously the earlier one, cor- 
rugated ware rises from practically zero to above fifty per cent. In 
the second group corrugated begins at fifty per cent, and decreases to 
zero in the latest strata of Zufii; in other words, the two groups are merely 
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the first and second halves of a single growth and decline curve. The 
author then seriates all his sites on the basis of their corrugated content 
and then proves the validity of his arrangement by applying the test of 
concurrent variations in the accompanying wares. Thus the ruins are 
shown to be grouped in their true chronological order, and Mr. Spier is 
enabled to work out and present the changes which took place in the 
other wares accompanying "the corrugated. These changes parallel in 
general those which Mr. Nelson and the reviewer have determined for 
the pottery of the Rio Grande. The sequence from early to late is: 
painted ware, glaze ware, combination glazed and painted, and finally 
painted ware of a modern type. 

Three main periods are recognizable: the early, or black-on-white; 
the middle, represented by such sites as Hallonawa and Hecota'utUa; 
and the late, consisting of Pinnawa and the historic ruins Mattsakya, 
Hawwikuh, etc. Mr. Spier finds, however, a hiatus in the sequence 
occurring between the lowfest levels of Pinnawa and the wares of the 
Hallonawa-Hecota'utUa series. This hiatus is marked not only by a 
break in the continuity of the plotted curve for corrugated ware, but 
also by such an abrupt change in the accompanying wares as to make it 
seem likely that the sites containing the transitional styles, if such ac- 
tually existed, must still remain undiscovered. As no such sites were 
to be found in the Zuiii valley, and as a geographic grouping of the known 
ruins pointed to several shifts in the center of population within the area, 
the author concluded that the missing villages must lie without the ex- 
plored region, probably further west. 

The second and third papers deal with the search for these missing 
sites and describe a number of ruins on the Little Colorado and in the 
White mountains in Arizona. This survey and the study of the resultant 
data showed that the late prehistoric and early historic wares of Zuni 
had prototypes in the Little Colorado. The latter, however, do not fill 
the hiatus in the sequence of the Zufii valley proper, because their wares 
do not fit on to the earlier Zuiii group (Hallonawa-Hecota'utUa). The 
validity of the two Zuiii valley series is not, however, impugned by the 
fact that they may not be parts of a single continuous series. The 
reviewer is inclined to think that the hiatus will eventually be closed by 
the finding of sites or strata which have not yet come to light. 

The above is a brief summary of the leading points in Mr. Spier's 
admirable papers. Of the details of the pottery changes the reviewer 
is not competent to speak, his knowledge of the Zuiii-Little Colorado 
wares is not sufficient. The chief feature to be emphasized is the value 
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of the methods brought to bear on the problems of this area, methods 
which are applicable to any other Southwestern district. Of Mr. 
Spier's work one can say nothing but good. He has approached his 
subject with an open mind and has met serious checks in the field (such 
as the lack of stratification in the sites) with a ready resourcefulness. 
The same valuable qualities have been brought to bear on the tabulation 
and interpretation of the material in the preparation of the reports. 
The result is a preliminary chronological arrangement of the Zuiii 
ruins which is almost certainly correct. That so great results can be 
attained by so comparatively small an amount of fieldwork and with so 
little expenditure of money for excavation, makes the future outlook on 
Southwestern archaeology considerably less overwhelming than it was 
when extensive excavations were considered necessary for the clearing 
up of any problem. Mr. Spier's method allows the investigator to sketch 
in the outline of his work with a minimum of effort; he may then test it 
by excavations and close study of detail in the places which the prelim- 
inary work show to be crucial. Reconnaissance is given a more definite 
and permanent value than it has ever had before. 

Because of the very ease and value of this method, it is likely to be 
widely used. It should therefore be rigidly tested in this type area in 
order to make absolutely sure that the results there gained by it are 
indeed as accurate as they seem to be. Fortunately such a test will 
probably be supplied by the excavations at Hawwikuh now being carried 
on by Mr. Hodge for the Museum of the American Indian. Hawwikuh 
is a historic site, yet was undoubtedly inhabited, whether continuously 
or not, for a loiug period in prehistoric times; its excavation, therefore, 
should provide a very accurate check on Mr. Spier's chronology in its 
general aspects; and, in detail, show whether the postulated hiatus ex- 
isted or not. 

As the author says, the reliability of his data, and hence of his whole 
method, depends on two things: first, on whether a surface collection 
of sherds represents a real specimen of the wares used at that ruin; and, 
second, whether it is possible to make a truly random collection from the 
surface. 

To consider the first of these points. If a site was inhabited for so 
short a period of time that its wares did not change radically during its 
occupation, then its surface pottery will of course give a true representa- 
tion of the wares used. It will be comparable to the contents of a 
stratigraphical cut and will, indeed, be even more valuable because the 
inevitable mixing present in the rubbish of a long occupied site will be 
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absent. When, however, a town was inhabited continuously for a long 
time, or reoccupied after abandonment, a surface collection is not, in 
the reviewer's opinion, reliable. It will contain, in most cases at least, 
a mixture of all the wares used at that site from beginning to end. The 
collection will not even show with any degree of accuracy the wares of 
the last period of occupation. It may be argued from this that every 
level of every rubbish heap was at one time surface, and that therefore 
stratified rubbish must be equally mixed and so of little chronological 
value. While to a slight extent this objection is a valid one and all 
rubbish is somewhat confused, it is nevertheless a fact that the present 
surface of a rubbish heap is very much more badly mixed than is any 
other single layer in the body of the heap. This has been repeatedly 
checked by actual counts and tests at Pecos. The reason for this is 
that rubbish at an inhabited site accumulates more or less rapidly and 
steadily ^nd is thus covered in from the effects of wash. Furthermore, 
during occupation prairie dogs and badgers, indefatigable and potent 
shovellers from below upwards, were not present. During the long 
periods since the abandonment of sites, on the other hand, the rodents 
have been at work and, most important, rain and wind have furrowed and 
cut and rearranged, earth has washed away and sherds been exposed, 
other sherds have washed down from higher levels and been left lying; 
once exposed such sherds are seldom reburied.' For these reasons collec- 
tions of pottery fragments from the surface of sites other than those 
inhabited for short periods only are, in the opinion of the reviewer, of 
more harm than good for statistical comparison with stratigraphical 
remains. 

The above is by no means an arraignment of Mr. Spier's method, 
for it is safe to say that at least nine out of every ten Southwestern sites 
were only briefly inhabited. Furthermore, Mr. Spier possessed a knowl- 
edge of the wares that enabled him to distinguish "monotype" sites from 
those showing two or more chronologically distinct types. The novice, 
then, or the old hand entering a new area must to some extent orient 
himself among the wares before he can apply Mr. Spier's method with 
the certainty of getting valid results. 

The second point upon which the reliability of the author's system of 
reconnaissance depends may be expressed by the following question: 
can a truly random collection be made from the surface? Mr. Spiier has 

' Tests at Pecos show that there are normally about four times as many sherds on 
the surface as there are on any equal plane surface within the rubbish. Stratigraphical 
study at Pecos also demonstrates that objects of all sorts are very much more fre- 
quently displaced upward than downward. 
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tested his own and Dr. Kroeber's surface samples against actually random 
lots from underground (i.e., total sherd content of given cubic areas of 
rubbish) and answers in the affirmative. He does not say, however, 
how these random collections were made. A system which does away 
with the personal equation entirely has been used by the reviewer for 
this work, namely to mark off an area on the surface six, ten or any greater 
number of feet square according to the abundance of sherds, and collect 
all the fragments that are in it. So much for field practice. 

Mr. Spier's presentation and statistical handling of his material 
are essentially sound. His ranking of the sites on the basis of their 
percentages of one of the wares (which stratigraphical work had shown 
to be chronologically significant) is a new and valuable contribution to 
method. The same may be said of his check on his results by the con- 
current variations of the accompanying wares. His descriptions of 
pottery types are as clear as can be given in words and by black and 
white drawings. A collection of representative sherds, however, which 
could be sent to students to use in conjunction with the text would be 
of the greatest value; such collections should be prepared to accompany 
all works on pottery not fully illustrated in color. 

Good method can only lead to good results; Mr. Spier's conclusions 
are thoroughly satisfactory. His work will stand as the basis for all 
future archaeological study of the Little Colorado drainage, just as 
Dr. Kroeber's "Zuiii Kin and Clan" in the same volume must underlie 
all future work in Pueblo ethnology. Both are fundamental. 

A. V. Kidder 

ASIA 

The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture. A Contribution to Socio- Religious 
Studies in Hindu Folk- Institutions. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, assisted 
by Hemendra K. Rakshit. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1917. XX and 312 pp. 

This book is intended as a contribution to Hindu sociology; its prin- 
cipal object is to show the share of the masses of people in the framing 
of Hindu culture, the influence of certain cults, especially that of Qiva, 
on the life of the people, on literature, art, ethics, education, social re- 
forms, etc., and to emphasize the interrelation and interaction of social 
and religious institutions. While the book lacks background, inter- 
pretation, and analysis, for which free indulgence in modern political 
phraseology does not offer a substitute, and while the presentation of 
the subject is not even by any means lucid or harmonious, and no dis- 



